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THE LIGHTS IN THE PICTURE 

Neitheb the American Peace Society nor its organ, 
the Advocate op Peace, is a negative thing. The 
picture given us by our correspondent entitled "The 
Blur that is Paris" is, we feel sure, incomplete. We 
have no doubt that greed has raised its loathsome head 
in Paris. It raised its head at Vienna in 1814, domi- 
nated that Congress, carved the States of Europe at 
will, and paved the way for the war that we have been 
obliged to wage and endure. Wherever nations have 
come together to compose their difficulties greed has 
entered in and often had its way. But there have in- 
variably been differing degrees of greed, from the abject 
and most despicable kind, to those higher forms hard to 
distinguish from righteousness and self-respect. The 
Italian claims along the eastern shores of the Adriatic, 
typical of her attitude toward Tripoli not so many 
years ago, together with Japan's demands upon China, 
belong, from our point of view, to the realm of defense- 
less greed. On the other hand, the claims of Greece in 
Smyrna, in Thrace, in the Epirus, and in the Islands 
of the Dodecanesus, seem founded in the righteous de- 
sire to meet the needs and desires of people long Greek. 
Greed there is in Paris, but there is justice there also. 
Thus we are of the opinion that our correspondent, 
painting the scene in Paris as he sees it, has left out 
some of the lights in the picture. 

We have no doubt that men working for the peace in 
Paris have shown a profound ignorance in disquieting 



ways. At one time in the proceedings at Paris it de- 
veloped that the President of the United States was un- 
familiar with the substantial record of the Court of 
Arbitration established in 1899. Some of the "experts" 
employed by the Government of the United States for 
advice in technical matters have shown a surprising 
ignorance of events closely and familiarly related to 
their technical tasks. We are not surprised that Sir 
Robert Cecil has his limitations; most of us have. 
As for the "trained diplomats," it is true that their 
work has not in its results always warranted universal 
approval. Indeed, in spite of their training, in somp 
cases because of it, the world has been bathed in blood. 
It would have been difficult to send representatives to 
Paris not limited in their intelligence. 

We are not inclined to hold a brief for President 
Wilson. We have no doubt that his reputation as a 
statesman has diminished in Europe. We have no doubt 
that our correspondent gives accurately the reasons for 
that decline. Whether or not he is to regain his reputa- 
tion as a leader of world thought no one can tell. No 
one seems to question the validity of his ideals ; and, on 
the whole and in the long run, the men of ideals attain 
their niches in the permanent halls of fame. Our per- 
sonal feeling is that there has been less greed among 
the American representatives in Paris than elsewhere. 
The position of America as represented by our delegates 
to the Conference may not be the right one ; it may be 
inconsistent, undignified, inconsonant with history. Our 
belief is that it is all these. And yet so far as greed, 
selfishness, and dishonesty are concerned the hands of 
America are clean. Her purpose, like her service in the 
war, has been big and generous. If Mr. Wilson fails, 
and we do not see how he can succeed in all of his de- 
mands for the League of Nations, posterity will attri- 
bute it not to his motive, but to his means; not to his 
aims, but to his intellect. 

Our correspondent is undoubtedly correct in his 
analysis of the Russian situation; but there are evi- 
dences that the conditions in that unhappy land are im- 
proving. It is now reported that the men in Paris are 
beginning to see their way to the recognition of a gov- 
ernment in Russia, which government is interested to 
bring about an organized mode of living in that land in 
the nature of a Constituent Assembly. The Russian 
people are ignorant measured from the standpoint of 
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reading and writing, but they are intelligent just the 
same. They have little power of organization, but they 
keenly resent oppression and are keenly alive to their 
economic needs and personal safety. Furthermore, 
there are no more intelligent men anywhere among na- 
tions than are to be found among the educated classes 
of Kussia. Many of these fine-grained and capable 
men, driven from their homes, are in Paris, assisting in 
the reorganization necessary to a reordered living in 
Eussia. 

The Palestine situation seems serious enough. But 
even here we are not sure that the Mohammedan world 
is sufficiently organized, sufficiently oppressed, suffi- 
ciently aroused, sufficiently ignorant to begin a war, holy 
or otherwise, against the Christian world which includes 
the United States, with its terrible machinery for 
slaughter ready and near at hand. 

Furthermore, our correspondent writes under date of 
May 1 ; and conditions change, and change with rapid- 
ity. The picture of May 1 may not be the picture of 
Paris now; at least there may be some lights laid upon 
the international canvas since his departure from 
Europe. In any event, we need to remind ourselves of 
three conspicuous and encouraging facts. The represen- 
tatives of the nations at Paris are trying as best they 
can to make a recrudescence of such a war impossible; 
second, whatever the outcome of this particular treaty, 
the world is evidently going to have other congresses in 
the interest of a governed world; and third, there are 
two articles in the text of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant appearing in the first draft and substantially un- 
changed in the last, which relate fundamentally to what 
has been accomplished in the direction of international 
peace and to what can be accomplished in that direc- 
tion. The articles are articles 13 and 14. These 
articles are so basal that we print them here. They need 
to be read and reread. They are : 

Article XIII. 

The members of the League agree that whenever any 
dispute shall arise between them which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration and which cannot be 
satisfactorily settled by diplomacy they will submit the 
whole matter to arbitration. Disputes as to the interpreta- 
tion of a treaty, as to any question of international law, 
as to the existence of any fact, which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of any international obligation, or as 
to the extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, are declared to be among those which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration. For 
the consideration of any such dispute the court of arbitra- 
tion to which the case is referred shall be the court agreed 
on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any con- 
vention existing between them. 

Article XIV. 

The Council shall formulate and submit to the members 
of the League for adoption plans for the establishment of a 



permanent court of international justice. The court shall 
be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an inter- 
national character which the parties thereto submit to it. 
The court may also give an advisory opinion upon any dis- 
pute or question referred to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly. 

The United States Senate will not disagree with 
these articles. The people of the United States will not 
oppose them. If the nations of the world are to retain 
any two articles of the League of Nations they will re- 
tain these two. That they are there in the Covenant is 
encouragement to all familiar with the climb of the na- 
tions toward international justice. 

The picture at Paris, May 1, was a dark picture. It 
may still be dark. We have no doubt that it is. But 
there are lights across that darkness. 



RACE PREJUDICE AND MILITARY CASTE 

Aboard of army officers sitting at Camp Meade, 
Maryland, February 6, 1919, to investigate and 
make recommendations relative to the fitness of a colored 
officer, who had been in service over seas, for admission 
into the regular army made the following recommenda- 
tion : "The board therefore recommends that he be not 
examined for appointment in the regular army. Eea- 
son — Unqualified by reason of qualities inherent in the 
Negro race. An opinion of the board based on the testi- 
mony of five white officers serving with the 368th In- 
fantry, negroes are deficient in moral fiber and force of 
character, rendering them unfit as officers and leaders 
of men." 

On April 18, the Commission on After- War Problems 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in a letter 
to Secretary Baker of the War Department, called at- 
tention to the action of this board and stated : 

While we confess to an overwhelming sense of cha- 
grin, we are nevertheless mindful of the fact that the 
Nation, all things considered, has just passed through 
the most trying period in its history. This makes ap- 
parent the possibilities of errors, irregularities, indis- 
cretions and over-stepping of authority by officials in 
their individual capacity or in group relationship. We 
have now and then heard it stated on the part of non- 
officials that Negro officers holding commissions would 
not be admitted into the regular army. We were not 
prepared, however, to note the use of such inexcusable, 
unjustifiable and reprehensible language as is found in 
the enclosed copy setting forth the "recommendations" 
of the Board. 

In the name of the Negro youth who so recently made 
the supreme sacrifice that the world might be made safe 
for Democracy ; in the name of our heroic dead who fell 
in the shock of battle along the trail of the Nation's 
bloody combats from Bunker Hill to Carrizal, we chal- 
lenge the statement that Negroes "by reason of qualities 



